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P OSSESSING neither great oratorical 
talents, or the donfidence neceſſary for 
diſplaying ſuch as I have to advantage in 
a public aſſembly, I generally content 
myſelf with liſtening to the arguments 
of others, without attempting to obtrude 
my own into the debate; and as I am as 
little ambitious to ſee my own perform- 
ances in print, as to hear the ſound of 
my own voice in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, when I have given my vote agree- 
able to the conviction of my own mind, 
| B I truſt 
1 


. 

I truſt to the intrinſic propriety of the 
meaſure for my juſtification with my 
conſtituents. That I now depart from 
this line of conduct, and ſubmut to the 
public canfideration, the reFons which 
induced me to give my negative to the 
reſolution propounded by Mr. Wilber- 
force, for prohibiting the importation of 
_—_— negroes iuto the Britiſh colonies, 
is owing to the general prejudice which, 
I find, is entertained againſt the African 
trade, and the heavy charges of injuſtice, 
crvelty, robbery, and even murder itſelf, 
which are ſo emphatically- imputed to all 
Thoſe whoſe unjceling hearts or impene- 
trable headt are ſaid to have led them to 
_ that eg en ral reſolution. 


by 


* päliplet upon which Mr. Wil- 
'berforce's original motion, in 1788, was 
founded, were, as I well remember, the 


inconſiſtency of a ſtate of ſlavery with 
N the 


183 


the natural rights of man, tlie dictates 
of natural religion, and the precepts of 
Chriſtianity ; all of which, withr. one 
voice, declared men to be born. equal, 
and held i abhorrence the idea of per- 
ſonal ſubordination. Theſe principles 
were, however, deſerted at the very out- 
{et of the late debate, when it was de- 
clared, that the negroes now. in the, co- 
lonies were not meant to be emanci- 
pated, that nothing more was intended 
than the preventing the natives of Africa 
from being brought there. The people 
of Africa were, therefore, alone the ob · 
jects of all the philanthropy of the mea- 
ſure; and in excuſe for this deſertion of 
the Creoles, it was ſaid that men, brought 
up in a ſtate of ſlavery, were ĩucapable of 
freedom, and tlie appoſite ſimile of the eye, 
long accuſtomed to darkneſs, ſuffering by 
the ſudden admiſſion of light, was brought 
to illuſtrate the poſition, that the Creole 
B2 negroes, 


( + ) 
negroes, or thoſe which are born in the 
colonies, are leſs fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom than the natives of 
Africa. This ingenious apology for 
abandoning the general philanthropic 
principles which were ſet out with, has 
an excellence in its compoſition which 
was not developed in the debate, an ex- 
cellence which does not generally belong 
to the arguments of great orators ; for 
it will ſerve better next year than it does 
this, and it will gather ſtrength like a 
ſmow-ball by the lapſe of time; for if the 
Creole children of the Africans are leſs ca- 
pable of freedom than their parents, heir 
children of courſe will be ſtill more inꝭa- 
pable of it; and as they will degenerate 
with every generation, they will of 
_ evurſe become leſs and leſs worthy of 
emancipation. But hopeleſs and aban- 
doned as is the caſe of the Creole ne- 
groes, and unworthy as they muſt con- 


tinue 


* 
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tinue to be of the attention of our phi- 
lanthropiſts, how comes it to paſs that 
they have likewiſe abandoned the very 
objects which firſt excited their huma- 
nity. The very ſufferers whoſe cauſe 
they undertook — the wretched victims 
of this execrable commerce the natives 
of Africa mw in our colonies — for it 
was theſe, or the ſurvivors of them, who 
have been kidnapped, and torn from 
their families and their country; it was 
theſe who have paſſed through all the 
horrors of the middle paſſage; it was 
theſe who, it is ſaid, are now lamenting, 
in bonds and miſery in our lands, the 
toſs of all their tender connections in 
their own country==their dignity of rank 
and ſtation—the conſolations of friend 
ſhip—the. ſweet effuſions of enlightened 
minds—the exalted ſentiments of free- 
dom and virtue—that otiym cum digni- 
tate, the reward of ſplendid public ſer- 
50 vices, 


16 
vices, ſuch as the great General“, who, 
we were told, had been dreaming of 
upon his paſſage. No excuſe was made 
for this abandonment but that, by pro- 
hibiting the farther importation of others 
into the Colonies, the condition of thoſe 
already there would be mended, as the 
planter, finding he could have no freſh 
ſupply, would be more careful of thoſe 
he had, and more attentive to their pro- 
geny, as he could have no other reſource 
to increaſe his ſtock. This mode of rea- 
ſoning, ſo ſpecious in ſpeculation, we all 
know from experience, to be unfounded 
in fact; for whenever labourers are 
ſcarce in any part of this country, it is 
the general practice of farmers to exact 
mare work from their hired ſervants than 
when labouters are readily procured; 
and we alſo know that apprentices are 


* See Mr, Smith's ſpeech, 


much 
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much more ſeverely treated by maſters 
who cannot afford to hire journeymen, 
than by thoſe who can and do hire them; 
and all complaints of cruelty and ill uſage 
to apprentices. are found to be againſt 
maſters in indigent circumſtances, and 
conſequently ſuch who are moſt in 
want of the labour of their apprentices ; 
for the truth is, men in all countries act 
more from the impulſe of preſent neceſſity, 
than the ſober deductions of reaſon: and 
from the accounts collected from thoſe 
who have had the beſt opportunities of 
knowing what paſſes in the Weſt Indies, 
it appears that the opulent planters treat 
their negroes with more humanity and 
indulgence than the inferior and diſc 
treſſed ſhew to theirs; and as the new 
adyenturers and the ſmall planters, who 
have more lands than their preſent hands 
can cultivate, are thoſe who moſt want a 


ſupply of new negroes, the debarring 
22 them 
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them of that ſupply would be the occa- 
fhon of their working thoſe they have 
more ſeverely, and the ſame cauſe, viz, 
the paucity of hands, which would drive 
them to do ſo, would a fortiors prevent 
them ſparing the Jabour of thoſe they 
have toattend to the rearing young ones, 
Nor has the importation of negroes from 
Africa prevented the increaſe of Creole 
negroes ; for it was fully proved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his very 
able and accurate calcularn of the de- 
creaſe of the proportion between the 
births and deaths in Jamaica in the laſt 
twenty years, that it gradually diminiſhed | 
as the ſtock of Africans augmented, which 
within the twenty years, he ſhewed had 
been increaſed fgom 110,000 to 245,000 
and upon that data he founded his ar- 
gument, that the preſent ſtock of ne- 
groes in that iſland would be kept up 
by the natural increaſe, the births being 

| | equal 
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CI) 
equal to the deaths; and from thence 
concluded that no farther importation 
was neceſſary. I fully aequieſced i in his 
premiſes, and in the inferences be drew 
from them; and had he ſhewn that the 


iſlands of Jamaica, Dominica, St. Vin- 


cent, and Grenada, are fully cultivated, 
or that the farther increaſe of the Weſt- 
India products would not be beneficial to 
the empire, I ſhould have given my vote 
for the prohibition on thoſe grounds; 
but that not Having been done, 25, Ta 
deed, it was impoſſible to do it, I was 
led to conſider the vaſt increaſe in the 
impogtation,gheſe laſt twenty years, as a 
proof that they were beneficially em- 


ployed, while the Creole births increaſed 


alſqy fo that the propoſerohi ibition of 
farther importations could not be ſhewn 
to ſerve or benefit in afly way the ne» 
groes already in the colonies ; but, on the 
— would be as injurious to them, 


C as 
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as it would be diſadvantageous | to the 
nation at large, and to, the individuals 1 in- 
tereſted in the colonies or in the trade 
with them. The. ſuppoſition lo confi- 
dently | relied on, that the planters pre- 
ferred the purchaſe of new negroes to 
the rearing Creoles, as cheaper, was un- 
ſupported by any facts, but, on the con- 
trary, was, in my apprehenſion, fully 
confuted by the very evidence produced 
in ſupport of the prohibition ; ; for, be- 
ſidbs the proof which I hie already ad- 
ted to as ſtated by Mr. Pitt (which 
goes directly to the denial of the 
charge) inaſmuch as at the ſamg time 
they have ſhewn that the planters in 
Jamaica. havebetn increaſing their ſtock 
by the i impomgtion of moge than 1 
the number they were poſſeſſed of twenty 
years ago, and that the Creole born have 
increaſed in a greater proportion than 
they had before done, when the numbers 
imported 


* 
imported were ſo much leſs; and by aſſert- 
ing that every Creole- born negro is worth 
two natives of Africa of the ſame age, 
and that one half of the Africans die after 
they are purchaſed, without doing the 
planter any ſervice, they made it out to be 
now the intereſt of the planters in a very 
high degree indeed to rear Creoles rather 
than to purehaſe Africans; for it is well 
known that the price of an African ne- 
groe has been, upon an average of ſome 
years paſt, . 40l. ſterling; and if 
one half of thoſe that are purchaſedie 
in the ſeaſoning, every effective African 
negroe ſtands the planter in 8ol ; and as 
every Creole born is allowed to be worth 
two Africans, each of them muſt, by this 
ſtatement, be worth to the planter 160l. 
With what ſhadow of Juſtice then can it 
be charged upon the planter that he pre- 
fers the purchaſe of African negroes to 


the rearing of Creoles as the cheapeſt 
| , C 2 mode 
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mode of increaſing his ſtock ? No proof, 
however, as I obſerved, was attempted 
to be gwen of the planter's * to the 
rearing Creoles ; but it was ſaid by way 
of implication, that if the farmers in cer- 
tain counties in England did not breed 
| horſes, it might naturally be concluded 
that they found it more for their intereſt 
to purchaſe them from otner countries, 
But ſurely that caſe does not apply to the 
Weſt- India planter and his negroes? for 
in order to breed horſes, ſtuds of brood 
mares mult be kept for the purpoſe 
But is it to be expected that the planters 
ſhould keep ſeraglios of female negroes 
in order to raiſe young Creoles? The 
farmers in thoſe countries where breed- 
ing would be inconvenient, we know, 
ſometimes ring or ſpay their female 
cattle and hogs to prevent their breed- 
ing; but among all the calumnies 6 
ſo 1lliberally thrown upon the Weſt- 
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India planters, no ſuch practices have 


female negroes; on the contrary, they 
have been charged with allowing them 
too free an intercourſe with the men. 
Upon the whole, then, I think I am 
perfectly well authorized to repeat the 
aſſertion I ſet out with, that the princi- 


ples upon which the original motion 


was founded were abandoned, by con- 
fining the reſolution to the prevention of 
the farther importation of African ne- 
&roes into the Colonies ; and as I judged 
that to be the caſe, I ft myſelf at liberty 
to take up the conſideration of the pro: 


poſition as a public meaſure, in which 


the general intereſts of the nation, as 
well as thoſe of many individuals, toge- 


Aber with ede Gored tules of juſlive um 


humanity to a foreigh people, Were in- 
volved; and I ſhall now proceed to the 
examination of the arguments which 


Were 


been imputed to them reſpeQing their 
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were adduced in ſupport of the reſolu- 
Hon, as they reſpeR the natives of Africa, 
who were the ſubject of it. But here 
again the principles of philanthropy, 
which were the avowed motives of the 
original motion, appeared to me to be as 
much abandoned, in reſpect to the ne- 
groes 'in Africa, as I flatter myſelf I 
have fhewn they were in reſpect to the 
negroes in our Colonies. For the reſo- 
hation did not propoſe to prohibit Britiſh 
ſubjects from purchaſing negroes on the 
coaſt of * Africa, or Britiſh ſhips frodf 
taking them on board, but to prevent 

ber being carried to the Britiſh Colonies ; | 

Jo that if the French or Spaniards de- 

ſired us to procure negroes for them, we 

were to be leſt at full liberty to do ſo, 

and to practiſe all the arts of kidnap- 

ping, and to exerciſe all the cruelties | 
and barbarities we were told have been 1 
practiſed in procuring ſlaves, and alſo to 


* con- 


— 
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continue the horrors of tran ſporting 
them in our ſhips, and the waſte and 
deſtruction of our ſeamen that manned 
them, and (provided our own - Colonies 
were not cultivated, or their products in- 
creaſed by their labour,) we might with 
ampunity lend our conſciences to other na- 
tions to aſſiſt them in the improvement of 
their Colonies. And, as it was ,confefled 
that no foreign ſtate entertained. the 
idea of prohibiting the importation of 
negroes into their Colonies, but that 
"Tome of thegyy on the contrary, encou- 
raged it by the grant of bounties, it was 
highly probable that our people and 
ſhips would have been ſo employed; 
and as there is abundant ſpace in the 
French and Spaniſh Colonies to extend 
their cultivation of Weſt-India products 
to the ſupply of the conſumption of the 
| whole world, their demand for negroes 
would probably have been increaſed in 

the 
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the ſame degree as ours was diminiſhed ; 
and the ſame number of Africans would 
continue to be kidnapped and tranſported 
acroſs the Atlantic as hitherto, while 
our only conſolation for having thus pro- 
moted the trade, and increaſed the ſhip- 
ping of other nations at the expence of 
our own; would be the conſciouſneſs of 
our deriving no public benefit by the 
iniquitous bufineſs we aſſiſted other nations 
| in carrying on. That conſideration, 
however, I own, did not overbalance, 
in my mind, the miſchichy to be appre- 
hended from the increaſe of the trade 
and navigation of other nations, and the 
diminution of our own, and eſpecially 
as a conſiderable abatement was to be 
made from the philanthropy of the re- 
ſolution, on account of the want of thoſe 
regulations which it is in the power of 
the Britiſh government to make, as well 
reſpecting the mode of procuring the 


negroes 
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negroes as im their tranſportation, while 


the trade continues in our hands, but 


which could neither be made nor en- 
forced were we to carry it on for others. 
I therefore concluded that, on all ac- 
counts, it would be better to regulate than 


to prohibit the procuring negroes for our 


colonies.” Whether the African princes, 
ſtates, or individuals, can acquire ſuch a 


property in their fellow creatures as to 
give them a right to ſell them into per- 


petual ſervitude, is a queſtion I leave for 
the diſcuſſion of Civilians and Divines. 
The practice of mankind from the ear- 
lieſt ages of the world, is certainly in 


favour of the ſuppoſition that they can; 


and the heads of the church of England 
have either directly admitted it, or tacitly 
allowed it, in ſeveral inſtances, as well 
in as out of Parliament *; and it being 
well known that the Africans fold one 


* See Mr, Knox's Latter to Mr. Wilberforce, 


with the papers annexed to it, 
D anos 
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1 
another long before we traded to that 
country, and that they do now ſell one 
another to other European traders, being 
alſo an eſtabliſhed fact, I conceive the 
queſtion, with reſpect to the trade itſelf, is 
reduced to this ſingle conſideration, viz. 
is it, or is it not, proper for the people 
of Great Britain to take a ſhare in a 
trade carried on by other nations from 
che earlieſt ages of the world, and which 
other nations do and will continue to 
carry on, whether we partake in it or 
not ? The principle upon which I decided 
this queſtion, in my own breaſt, was 
this: That it is in our power to render 
the condition of the African negro much 
more comfortable by purchaſing and 


tranſporting him to our colonies, than it 


now is, or than it is in our power to ren- 
der it in Africa. Enough is known of 
the condition of the negroes in Africa to 


ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous that they are 


there 
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there conſidered and treated as the abſo- 
lute property of their princes or great 
men ; that they are without inſtruction 
of any kind; that they poſſeſs, in gene- 
ral, ſcarce any charaQeriſtic, except their 
outward ſhape and ſpeech, which diſtin- 
guiſhes men from , the inferior animals. 
To remove them, therefore, to an en- 
lightened country, and in recompence 
for their moderate labour to teach them 
to know and worſhip the ſupreme Being, 
and to open to them the ſacred depoſi- 
tories of his will, and of the glorious re- 
| wards he has promiſed to confer on thoſe 
who do it, is ſurely to benefit them. 
And, therefore, as I could not deem 
the principle of the trade repugnant to 
the laws of humanity or religion, I freely 
conſented to its continuance, in the hope 
and confidence, however, that ſuch re- 
gulations would be made as ſhould have 


the effect, in a good degree, to correct 
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the abuſes complained of; and I was 
the more confirmed in this opinion and 
hope by the inſtances of abuſe which 
were ſtated to have happened, as well 
upon the coaſt of Africa, as in the mid- 
dle paſſage, and in our Colonies; the two 
latter of which it is evidently in our 
own power to correct; and, indeed, 
much has been done already towards it ; 
and if our power does not extend, as it 
certainly does not, to regulate the mode 
of procuritig ſlaves throughout the inte- 
rior of Africa, it 1s ſtill leſs competent to 
put an entire ſtop to it. The abuſes, how- 
ever, on the coaſt of Africa, which have 
been ſo much amplified, are ſuch as it 1s 
in the power of Parliament to correct in a 
| good degree; and it was both cruel and 
unjuſt to impute ſuch abuſes to the 
merchants and planters as they had not, 
and Parliament had the power to pre- 
vent or puniſh. The cognizance of all 
crimes 


if dif 

crimes committed upon the high ſeas 
certainly belongs to our criminal Court 
of Admiralty; and it was the fault of 
Adminiſtration that the Captain, whoſe 
murder of an infant on board his ſhip 
was ſo pathetically deſcribed, was not 
puniſhed as a felon; nor is it yet too 

late to bring him to Juſtice, if he be liv- 
ing; and if the kidnapping of Africans 
be not an offence coguizable by any of 
our laws now in being, it ſurely may be 
made ſo, and the offenders pumiſhed 
upon their return to England. The cor- 
rection of the abuſes complained of in 
our Colonies belongs to their ſeveral 

Legiſlatures, ſome of whom have al- 
ready gone a great way towards it ; and 
there 1s no doubt but that, upon proper 
recommendation, the others will do the 
ſame ; and that which I conceive tò be 
the proper object of our philanthropy, 
the bettering the condition of the Afri- 


can 
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can negroes and their progeny, as well 
in reſpeet thy temporals as fpirituals, by 
their removal-to our Colonies, will be 
obtained; whereas I have ſhewn, that 
the reſolution propoſed would have an- 


ſwered no benevolent or beneficial pur- 


poſe whatever; and therefore I truft 
that myſelf, and all thoſe who joined 
with me in giving it a negative, wall, 
upon a candid conſideration of the rea- 
ſons I have adduced, ſtand acquitted of 
the heavy charges which have been laid 
againſtaus ; and if thofe prejudices are 
diſpelled, I may flatter myſelf with ob- 
taining a fair hearing to ſuch reaſons of 
policy as had 1 ſecondary influence upon 
my conduct that night. The firſt of 
thoſe which I ſhall mention 1s, the dan- 
ger of alienating the affections of our 
ſubjects in the Colonies by the harſh 
means which muſt have been employed 
to carry an act for the purpoſe into exe- 

| | cation, 
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cution. I know, indeed, it was on a for- 
mer day properly and manfully faid, that 
means were not wanting to Government 
to enforce obedience to its laws in all parts 
of the Britiſh dominions ; but I am- old 
enough to remember to have heard it alſo 
ſaid in the ſame place, not many years 
ſince, that if the North-American Colo- 
mes ſhould make a nail or a horſeſhoe, 
their ports ſhould be filled with ſhips, and: 
their towns with troops; and yet I have 
lived to ſee all thoſe Colonies not only 
make nails and horſeſhoes, but military. 
weapons alſo, and point them at the. 
breaſts of the King and Parliament of 
Great Britain with ſucceſs. , The pro- 
hibitory act, to 1 be effectual, muſt 
have made all Britiſh and Iriſh, and 
Britiſh-colony ſhips, liable to ſeizure, if 


found with negroes on board in any 
port of the Britiſh Colonies. Now the. 
laws of the Colonies veſt the property. 

of 
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of negroes in their owners; and thoſe 
laws extend their operation to the utmoſt 
limits of the ſeveral colonies; and I well 
know, (and if Miniſters do not know it, 
their governors are highly culpable for 
not informing them of it,) that every 
Colony deems its own legiſlature zhe 
only authority that can make laws with- 
in the limits of their reſpective juriſdie- 
tions; and were an act of Parliament to 
enact any thing contrary to a law of tbe 
Colony, it would be deemed of no force 
within that colony. The act, therefore, 
which ſhould direct a cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficer to ſeize any Britiſh ſhip, having 
negroes on board belonging to perſons 
reſiding in ſuch Cology, would be op- 
poſed: and reſiſted, and as every Colony 
would make a common cauſe of it; all 
the troops and ſhips of Great Britain 
would be found wanting to compel ſub- 


miſſion, which at laſt could not be ef- 
br feed, 


(8 2 

fected, even if no other power inter- 
fered, without the deſtruction of the 
Colonies. Another embarraſſing, though 
leſs dangerous circumſtance, would have 
ariſen out of the liberty which it was 
admitted, ought in juſtice to be allowed 
to the purchaſers of lands in the Ceded 
Iſlands, to provide themſelyes with ne- 
groes, to enable them to comply with 
the conditions of cultivation and im- 
provement, they were bound to perform 
in a limited time, under pain of forfei- 
ture of the lands' they had purchaſed : 
for ſo long as this indulgence continued, 
it would be very much the fault of 
the maſters of ſhips, with negroes on 
board, if they ſubjected their cargoes 
to ſeizure upon the high ſeas to the 
windward of any of thoſe iflands, as 
they would only have to declare that 
they were bound for the one to lewatd 
of them. And freſh difficulties would 

B have 
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have ariſen in framing clauſes for pre- 
venting their re- exportation to the other 
Colonies, after being landed in any of thoſe 
 - lands, or their importation from thence 
-1nto any of the other Colonies. But be- 
ſides, as in order to render the prohibition 
ellectual, proviſion muſt have becu made 
in the act to prevent the purchaſe of ne- 
groes at any of the Britiſh ſettlements on 
the boaſts of Africa, and allo to prohibit 
the exportation thither of any of thoſe 
articles which are uſed in the purchaſe 
of them, another fleet and army muſt 
have been ſent to the coaſt of Africa; 
and at the ſame time it would probably 
have been found neceſſary to increaſe 
the military eſtabliſhment at home to 
- heep things quiet HERE. Such were the 
. impending evils which, it appears, the 
majority on the 15th inſtant preſerved 
the nation from by their rejection of Mr. 
Wilberforce's motion. I am, however, 
far 


- 
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far from imputing to the eloquent lea- 
ders, in this unadviſed bhuſineſs, any 
intention of involving this country in 
ſuch calamities ; for I really believe they 
were not foreſeen. by them, as great pre- 
ſcience is ſeldom found attached to the 
moſt ſplendid talents; nor, perhaps, 
would any of theſe miſchiefs have actu- 
ally befallen the country, even if a bill, 
founded upou the refolutian, had paſſed 
the Houſe of Commons, as I am per- 
ſuaded the great and diſtinguiſhed cha- 


raters in the Upper Houſe, to whom 


the nation looks up with confidence of 
protection, would not have ſuffered their 
country to be involved in ſuch calami- 
ties by a moſt wanton and unprovoked 


attack upon the unoffending, peaceable 
Colonies, and at a time too when the na- 


tion was ſmarting under the wounds which 
it had received in an unſucceſsful conteſt 


with its former Colonies. But then, in 
that 


6269) , 
that caſe, an evil I deprecate almoſt as 
much as any of the others, (a rupture of 
the preſent Adminiſtration,) might have 
followed the rejection of the bill in the 
Lords. Every well-wiſher, therefore, to 
the peace and proſperity of the empire, and 
to the continuance of the preſent Admi- 
niſtration, muſt applaud the vote I gave; 
and I truſt there is wiſdom enough in 
the country to prevent the neceſſity of 
my repeating it at any future period. 
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